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FEARING THE WORST. 


Sammy (who is never allowed to stay out of school): HOWDIE HURLBUT DIDN’T 


. COME TO SCHOOL ALL DAY. 
3 Ay a Mama: Wuy not? 
Sammy: ’CAUSE HIS MOTHER DIED. WHEN YOU DIE MAY I STAY HOME ALL DAY? 
Mama: YES, DARLING; YOU MAY STAY OUT A WHOLE WEEK THEN. 
Sammy (suspiciously): OH, 1 KNOW: YOU MEAN TO DIE IN VACATION, 
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BRAM S. HEWITT is the kind of a Mayor, and the 

kind of a public man that only comes once in two 
hundred years, like the blaze hand at poker, or a comet. 
What an affecting spectacle he has enabled us to observe 
these lovely autumnal days—the politicians in panic, the 
spoilsmen in terror, Tammany weeping for her prestige, and 
not to be comforted, for it was not! And all because the 
Mayor emphatically declined to turn his office over to the 
rascals and incompetents who make politics their business 
and devour the substance of the people. 


* * * 


ND the combination of circumstances that enabled 
Mayor Hewitt to thus bring disaster into the ranks of 
the politicians is so unusual as to be of decided interest to 
every student of practical politics. Two years ago, the 
Sachems of Tammany Hall nominated Mr. Hewitt for 
Mayor, not because they believed he would be a good of- 
ficer, nor yet because they believed they would be able to 
use him, but simply because it was necessary to save them- 
selves from defeat at the hands of other branches of the 
local Democracy. They endeavored to extort some sort of 
promises of patronage from him before his nomination, but 
were finally obliged to give up even that small hope, and 
trust to his “generosity” after he should get into the 
Mayor’s chair. Mayor Hewitt soon showed them that their 
confidence was misplaced, and that he intended to run the 
office in the interests of the city, instead of the politicians, 
and he has made a record for valuable public service such 
as no Mayor of New York ever made before. Tammany 
was entirely unable to use him in any way, shape or manner, 
and bitterly have the Sachems for two years lamented the 
dire necessity that drove them to put him into power. 
* * * 


F course, Tammany was not going to have another 
two years of drought, and looking forward to the 
future to remedy the past, the Sachems waited patiently as 
they might for Mayor Hewitt’s term to expire. But, alas 
for Tammany, it had made a Frankenstein! The Mayor 


grew into the affections of the people in direct proportion as 












he grew out of the affections of the politicians, and when it 
came to taking him down from his pedestal and naming his 
successor, the Sachems found themselves in a situation the 
horror of which can scarcely be realized by those who have 
not known its terrors. An enormous amount of patronage 
was within the gift of the next Mayor—patronage that Tam- 
many had toiled for for many bitter years. Two Police 
Commissioners, a head for the Department of Public 
Works, a Dock Commissioner, a Park Commissioner, a 
Health and a Fire Commissioner, a Commissioner of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, four Police Justices, an entire Excise 
Board, seven members of the Board of Education, a Cor- 
poration Council, a City Chamberlain, a Board of Brooklyn 
Bridge Trustees, besides a number of smaller appointments 
were at the disposal of Mayor Hewitt’s successor, and these 
entailed a host of clerkships, messengerships, scrubwoman- 
ships, etc. It was the biggest plum the politicians had ever 
seen, and, given their own man in the Mayor’s chair, Tam- 
many and the spoilsmen would secure a grip upon the 
City Government that the people could not shake off in a 


generation. 
* * * 


HIS was the situation that confronted the terrified poli- 

ticians: Mayor Hewitt refused to leave his office and 
the disposition of this enormous patronage, unless a man 
whom he could trust implicitly was selected to take his 
place. He looked into the eyes of Tammany as a boy into 
the eyes of a laughing girl, and defied it with all its influ- 
ence, prestige and machinery. And the politicians knew 
that the Mayor was not “ making a bluff.” They saw that 
the people were with him, and that his upright and fearless 
official course had generated a current of popular favor that 
was resistless. Tammany had its choice. It might nomi- 
nate a man the Mayor approved of, or else renominate him. 
Otherwise he would run on an independent ticket, and the 
politicians knew that that would mean his election. In all 
of this there is nothing but chill and bitter despair for 
Tammany and the politicians. For once the people, through 
a firm and honest Mayor, have the best of the spoilsmen ; 
and it was, and is, a beautiful spectacle. 


* * * 


i fate if these things be due to Mayor Hewitt’s dys- 

pepsia, we would be glad that he has the dyspepsia 
while we would be sorry for him. Mr. Thomas Carlyle had 
the dyspepsia, too, and he was much the same kind of a 
man, so far as the courage of his convictions and high 
moral principle went, as Abram S. Hewitt. But if neither 
of these gentlemen had had extraordinary ability, firmness 
and intelligence, their dyspepsia would long since have been 
forgotten. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


EPTEMBER has been a 
merry month for the politi- 
cians, what with two letters of accept- 
ance, from as many Presidential candidates, 
and the controversy over the fisheries, the nomi- 
nation of a couple of gubernational candidates, 
and the starting up of the big political processions. 
oa % x \ 
A™> it does not look particularly well in the eyes LoYYK OUT 
of the nation that Grandson Harrison should in FOR 
cowardly fashion hold back his pretty letter of accept- PULZE TICS. 
ance until he should be able to get tone and direc- ; : 
tion from Grover Cleveland's clear-cut and vigor- a3 LDR Teel 
sam I aa : } ) 

















ous statement of principles. 
x * *, - 
HE re-nomination of Hill is a misfortune ; 
but after all the country is safe, even though 
England does imagine that our President 
would like to give Canada a thrashing 


about the fish we don’t catch. 
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UPON RETURNING FROM ABROAD. 


ORTH makes the man, so says Pope’s song, 
And want of worth the fellow. Pope, you’re wrong. 
Worth makes the woman, and she, they say, 
Makes fellows want when the bills they pay. 


* * + 
A VINE-CLAD HILL—David B. 


* * * 


E hope the innovation in capital punishment may 
prove a success, but we suspect it will take some- 
thing stronger than electricity to shock some criminals. 


* * * 


HE Boston Hera/d says: 


‘*Of the candidates for President this year, Cleveland is the 
biggest, Harrison is the shortest, General Fisk is the handsomest, 
Streeter, the Union Labor candidate, is the wealthiest, and Belva 
Lockwood is the sweetest. Now, take your choice.” 

We do not wish to appear greedy, but give us the biggest. 


* * * 


OUR FRESH 


N the month of June, the Editor of this publication took LIFE into 
the sanctum and thus addressed him : 

‘*LIFE, you are gay and fat with prosperity; you are so corpu- 
lent that your wings lift you with difficulty from the earth; you are 
also nearly six years old, and you must give a party.” 

‘* A party ?” 

“Yes, a fete champetre, such as no one has ever seen. The 
needy kids of the city shall be our guests. They shall swarm forth 
in regiments, and all nature shall be our ball-room.” 

‘*Gracious! That’s a vasty scheme.” 

‘Tt is, but we are a vasty periodical. I consider our readers and 
ourselves as one. Without them, what are we? And our readers 
without us—” 

“Trae,” 

‘* They will pour out their money with lavish hands, for the cause 
is good.” 

‘*The cause is good, but the reader and his money are two dif- 
ferent things.” 


“’Tis there thou art in error, Fatling. The man who most 
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F the question, “Is marriage a failure?’’ had been put 
“Is spinsterhood a success?” there might not have 
been so much room for discussion. None but self-acknowl- 
edged old maids could have argued in the affirmative. Is 
there such a thing as a self-acknowledged old maid? 
* * * 
: ke apotheosis of gush will come when Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox writes that promised poem with Amélie Rives 
as a subject. 
* * * 
Ob Be blood royal of Denmark is getting to be pretty well 
diffused throughout the noble veins of Europe. One 
of King Christian’s daughters is the Princess of Wales; 
another is the Czarina of Russia; a grandson is about to 
marry the German Princess Mathilde, and now the engage- 
ment is announced of another grandson, to Princess Mar- 
guerite, daughter of the Duc de Chartres. Old Christian 
will hold paternal sway over all Europe, if things keep on, 
as he has a son on the throne of Greece, and another 
“prominently mentioned ” for that of Bulgaria. 


AIR FUND. 


enjoys a laugh is he whose heart and purse are quickest open to 
another’s woe.” 

‘* Every time.” 

‘* And women’s hearts we think we know.” 

‘*We think we do.” 

‘*And you, a welcome guest among the best people throughout 
the land, thus have it in your power to do a kindly act, and one of 
great proportions.” 

‘* Let’s do it!” 

‘*The suffering children of the poor shall be taken by hun- 
dreds from the city for a fortnight’s revel in the country. Their 
lungs shall be filled with the fresh air which is theirs by every 
right, and they shall be drunk from the odors of flowers and 
new-mown hay. Their little stomachs shall be distended with 
milk and berries. Those who were languishing shall revive and 
return to their squalid homes with sunshine in their hearts and 
new life in their limbs.” 

‘*Good ! we'll do it!” 

And we did it. 
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‘‘So YOUR NAME IS DorROTHY! WELL, Miss DoROTHY, DO YOU KNOW THAT YOU ARE THE PERFECT IMAGE OF YOUR PAPA?” 
‘*OH, YES! I AM often TAKEN FOR MY PAPA.” 


OU R “x COQUETTE. 
FR eSH A R H, fye, Coquette! I flye ere yette 


A An arrow Cupid’s quiver loses ; 
FU N D : A masque he tyes before youre eyes, 


& shifts & shyes inne artful ruses. 


Before After 
Previously acknowledged .. - + $5,977.76 Wth wimpled wiles & dimpled smiles 
Nathalie, Madge, Gladys a eee 9.00 Ye elf beguiles, my wit confuses ; 


For Fresh Air Fund . . . . « £6 
One of the Boys, ‘‘ Five-cent Fines” ‘ . 3.00 
Clara G. White . ; ‘ ; ; “ - 267 
Agnes B. White . ° . 1.40 
For the Fresh Air Fund, fom Sylvia . ° 3.00 
Katharine and Dorothy, of Kansas City, to ive HIS DEPARTURE DELAYED. 

“ce ” 
wan sa — Go ae or "7 Yo. Brown, when did you get back from the 
Fresh Air Fund. ‘ ° ° + 3.00 other side?” 
From Three Little Shiipee: Helen Lambert, “ Yesterday.” 

Bertha Porter, and Lina Darrell—‘‘ The “I thought you were expected a month ago?” 

Petite Club.” . ° . ‘ : : 10.00 “T was.” 


Soe thus you’re won, his arts I’ll shunne 
& now undone, I'll court¢ ye Muses. 
Harold van Sanivoord. 





re a a ae $6,028.83 “You must have been stuck on Europe.” 
' “No, Smith, I wasn’t stuck om Europe, I was stuck 7” 
A Scoop-SHOVEL—The ace of spades—sometimes. Europe.” 























IGER: By Jove, that’s stunning !—nota 
T novice, I perceive. 

Dausson : No, not exactly—think I’ve man- 
aged that atmospheric effect pretty well, don’t 
you, eh? 

TIGER: Oh, yes; there’s no mistake about 
that—it’s admirable! -What school do you be- 
long to, Dusseldorf or Munich? We had a 
Dusseldorf man down here last year who was 
very juicy and tender, and some of the Munich 
fellows are tolerably palatable ; but I don’t like 
the French school, they have a tendency to be 
high-flavored—garlic, absinthe, and that sort 
of thing, you know. 














Dausson : To change the subject—how do 
you like my sky ? 

TIGER: Good, very good—tender as a suck- 
ing pig: streaky, stripy, something like me. 

Daupson : Ha,ha,ha! He, he,he! That’s 
so, you’d make a capital sunset spread out 
flat. 

TIGER: Like a hearth-rug, eh? but I ain’t 
flat enough for that, haw, haw, haw! 

DaAuBSON: Ho, ho, ho! 











TIGER: Well, good-day! 
care of yourself. 
DauBsoN: So long! 


I'm off—take 


See you later. 


- LIFE: 


HOW DAUBSON GOT HIS RUG. 














DAUBSON : 
jolly, too! 


Dooced intelligent tiger that— 











TIGER: Oh, by the_way, I forgot something. 
Strange how one will overlook things at times. 

DAUBSON: Yes. 

TIGER: I forgot to_eat you. 

DauBsON: So you did—That's strange: it 
quite escaped my mind, too—fact is, I was so 
much interested in this little bit of tropical 
haze that it never occurred to me. 

TIGER: Oh yes, I know how it is. 
times get interested in things myself. 

DaAuUBSON: Well, I suppose there is no 
special haste in the matter ? 

TIGER: Oh no; suit your own convenience 
—any time in the course of the week will do. 
Well, good-day!—glad to have met you; 
hope you’ll enjoy yourself. 

DAUBSON : Don’t like to seem to break my 


I some- 














appointment, you know; and yet it would be 
ridiculous false delicacy on my part to allow 
myself to be eaten simply out of regard for 
the feelings of a tiger who, to me, is almost 


an entire stranger. No, he'll find these few 
odd bones from the hospital here, and he’ll 











think some one has anticipated him, that’s 
all. The easiest way’s the best way. 











TIGER: Now, that’s what;I call mean. 
Say, you there, what do you mean by inter- 
fering with my customers ? 

Lion: Who'se been interfering with your 
customers? I wouldn’t "eat one of your 
stringy old artists ‘if you were to give it to 
me. 

TIGER: Stringy! You never found a gen- 
uine imported Dusseldorf stringy. 

Lion: ‘‘Imported Dusseldorf!” He was 
only an American Yankee. Don’t you sup- 
pose I’ve eaten enough missionaries to know 
a Yankee when I see him ? 

TIGER: Oh, pshaw! You can’t impose on 
me with such rodomontade as that. You 
know very well that you've eaten that gentle- 
man and that he didn’t belong to you, so 
there's no use lying about it. 

Lion: You just say that again, and I'll 
chew your head off! 

TIGER: You will? 

Lion: Yes, / will. 

TIGER: I'd like to see you do it. 





























DauBsON: Dear, dear! I heard a good 
deal of disturbance over here early this morn- 
ing. Remarkably fine skins, though ! 
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‘* Nothing adds so much to the appearance 
and comfort of a studio as fine rugs, particu- 
larly when they are souvenirs of acquaint- 
ances.” 


PENS. 


se i so sorry you spilt the ink,” said 
the poet’s wife. ‘Has it gone 
over your poem?” 
“No, confound it!’ returned the 
poet, sadly, “it went over my postage 
stamps.” 


CONSOLATION. 

‘¢ WOULDN'T cry, little boy,” 
said a kind old gentleman, con- 
solingly, ‘you may be unhappy for the 
moment, but it will soon pass away. 
You wouldn’t expect me to cry, would 
you, every time I’m a little unhappy?” 
“No, sir,” responded the tearful little 
lad, “you'd prob'ly go an’ get a drink.” 


OUNG WRITER (¢o friend): 

Did you read my story in the 
Every Other Weekly, Fred, entitled “ A 
Night of Horror?” 

FRIEND: I read a little of it last 
evening, Charley, but I worked very 
hard yesterday, and just as I reached 
the part where the demon seizes her 
with both arms and plunges into a bot- 
tomless abyss, I fell asleep. 


BOOKS FOR HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND PLEASURE. 


D legen is the right kind of adventure for boys in Robert Grant’s story of 

a summer on a salmon river, entitled “Jack in the Bush” (Jordan, Marsh 
& Co.). The author is known among his friends as an expert sportsman, and 
adds to this skill as a writer of experience. The result is a boy’s story that is not 
a shabby piece of literary work, but a narrative of the kind to fill any lover of the 
woods, old or young, with a strong desire to make the trip which Jack Had/ and 
his comrades so thoroughly enjoyed. 

Every healthy person who has tried it knows that there are many hardships 
in camping-out, but he also knows that, after a little while, there is exhilaration 
even in hardships. Muscle, nerves and digestion soon come into that perfect 
harmony with each other which is peace. This realistic point of view is taken 
by Mr. Grant, and the reader, as well as Jack and Dudsy, is spared all romantic 
delusions. A chapter for the author to be proud of is the description of Jack's 
five-hours’ tussle with his first salmon. The account of a long pursuit and final 
desperate struggle with a bear is stirring enough, though perhaps a little overdrawn 
—a question which Mr. Grant is better able to answer than his critics. 

At any rate, we all want more stories of this kind. The healthy young men 
and women of to-day don’t care a straw for what has been happily called the 
“‘Saleratus Biscuit School” of fiction—those anzmic studies of mental and moral 
conditions which our good New England friends once believed to be analytical 


literature. 
* * * 


E may be permitted to mention here another book in the interest of sound 

mental and bodily health, which is outside our special province, but which 
will attract the attention of a wide circle of intelligent men. We refer to the 
handsome new edition of Dr. Austin Flint’s ‘“‘Human Physiology” (Appletons), 
which has just been published. The original work has been for many years the 
standard in this country. Dr. Flint has, during the past year, entirely rewritten 
it from his full knowledge and experience. He has also thoroughly overhauled 
the illustrations, of which there are 316. His publishers have provided new type 
and fine paper. The result is an octavo volume of more than 800 pages, which 
is a delight to any lover of fine book-making, independent of the acknowledged 
value of the work as a contribution to medical science. 


* * * 


N attractive piece of book-making, in a very different field, is Oscar Wilde’s 

“Happy Prince, and Other Tales” (Roberts Brothers). The telling of these 

stories is in a charming manner—especially in the tale of “The Remarkable 
Rocket,” a delicate satire, which is cleverly carried to a clean finish. 

The same publishers announce a book that will interest many people—‘ The 
Pilgrim's Scrip; or, Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith.” It is to contain 
a critical and biographical introduction and a portrait. The Commercial-Traveller 
method of “pushing” a great writer by small samples and plenty of “talk” 
is not to be heartily commended— but, if it gains any new readers for George 
Meredith, it can be endured—at least (to use the expression of the trade) till 
that line of goods has been thoroughly introduced. 

Droch. 


NEW BOOKS - 


Wfis* AND DOMINO. By David L, Proudfit. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
4 
Amos Kilbright. By Frank R. Stockton. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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AN ALLEGED DRAMATIST. 


ERTAIN persons claim for Mr. Edward Harrigan a 
place among dramatists. 

With this view I differ, and base my opinions upon his 
play called “ Waddy Googan,” now running, and likely for 
some time to run, at the Park Theatre. 

In the first place, there is no tank in the play. Beginning 
with AZschylus and Euripides, every dramatist worthy of the 
name has introduced the tank feature in his plays. 

Again, Mr. Harrigan fails to avail himself of immorality 
and insidious vice as dramatic motives. His villains are 
out-and-out villains, and his plots do not depend upon innate 
depravity and feminine weakness, as they should if Mr. Har- 
rigan were a worthy disciple in the French school of drama 
which furnishes most American playwrights with their 
methods. 

Mr. Harrigan is also too local and circumscribed in his 
ideas. He insists on confining his work to types and scenes 
familiar to us all, instead of making us journey in our imagi- 
nations to some French chateau, English country-house, or 
other far-off place, where the ignorance of the audience may 
save the author from being detected in the same sin. 

I cannot bring against Mr. Harrigan the fatal and con- 
clusive charge of being too American. If his plays pos- 


LIFE 


sessed this fault, his fate as a dramatist would be settled 
once for all, but he saves himself by introducing in his plays 
a lot of foreigners, notably in “ Waddy Googan,” which play 
contains many Italian characters. To be sure they are not 
Counts and Dukes and Doges and Popes and people of that 
class, but the Italians of America, who travel mostly under 
the title of “ Dago.” Still, they save Mr. Harrigan from the 
charge of being too American in his dramatic ideas. 

Another fatal defect in Mr. Harrigan as a dramatist is the 
vulgar station in life occupied by his characters. An ob- 
scure English writer of novels, named Dickens, dealt with 
somewhat the same material, and achieved a temporary suc- 
cess, but when he received serious consideration at the 
hands of those greater artists, Messrs. Howells and James, 
his bubble was pricked, and he was sent to his merited place 
among unread authors. What has the New York theatre- 
going public to do with vulgar hackmen, gamblers, police 
sergeants, and the like? The characters may be accurate 
reproductions of the real thing, but they are beneath notice 
—and yet, all kinds of New York people pay to go to see 
them, and seem to be amused by the characteristic talk Mr. 
Harrigan puts in their mouths. 

There is also a lack of seriousness in Mr. Harrigan’s work 
which greatly mars his claim to the title of dramatist. 
There is too little that is unpP*ssant in his plays, and 
they cause too much laughter. Who cares to go to the 
theatre and not be harrowed up? We don't get woe 
enough in real life, and Mr. Harrigan cheats us of our just 
due when he does nothing but make us laugh. 

On the whole, Mr. Harrigan must reform from everything 
except the coarseness of his plays, if he wishes to be con- 
sidered a dramatist in the present acceptation of the term. 


Metcalfe. 
































OH, THOSE GAS BILLS! 


HE smell of gas became so 
strong that they burst open 
the door, and the doctor and land- 
lord rushed in. 
“Open the windows!” shouted 
the excited physician. 
“ Shut off the gas!”” shouted the 
excited landlord. 














NOT MUCH STRENGTH 
REQUIRED. 


ADY: Hammocks, please. 
DEALER: Yes’m; something 
strong enough for two? 
LaDy: No; strong enough for 
one. I’ve been married three 
months. 





CUP that cheers but does not 
inebriate—the Big Dipper. 


























AS TO MARRIAGE.” 


R. HENRY LABOUCHERE publicly ad- 
mits that the American girl has beaten 
her British cousin on British soil. If the 
rumors about the alliances contemplated by 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Newcastle are true, 
there was no need for Mr. Labouchere to make 
such an admission. Generally speaking, and 
setting aside all cases where sentiment or mere 
individual preference is allowed to rule, the 
highest social ambition of a British maiden is 
to marry a duke. English dukes have much 
that makes them desirable partners in matri- 
mony. Their families get front seats at public 
functions and enjoy a vast deal of unearned 
consideration both in public and private life. 
Besides, as a general thing, dukes are in easy 
circumstances, and, provided they are gentle- 
men and of good habits, their duchesses may 
expect to have, as the world goes, a pretty good 
time. 

Wherefore, when an American young woman 
consents to marry a desirable British duke, the 
general understanding is that she has achieved 
what her British cousins consider to be about 
the greatest matrimonial feat that a woman 
can compass. And so the stories of these pro- 
spective ducal-American allia~ ‘s are interest- 
ing—if true—as witnessing the ability of 
American specialists to beat the British special- 
ists at their own game. 


* * * 


HETHER it really pays for an American 

girl to marry a duke or not is quite a 
different matter, and, though that will not be 
discussed here, it is proper to remind our young 
women that certain of the English periodicals 
are given over just now to discussing whether 
or not Marriage is a Failure, and that the 
experience of a large number of women who 
have married Englishmen has been such that 
they have written voluminously to the news- 
papers to say that, in their opinion, it is a Fail- 
ure. Some attempt has been made to stir upa 
discussion of the topic on this side of the water, 








TENNIS. 


A BAD SERVE. 
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TO BE DEVELOPED LATER. 


‘*SO YOUR OLD UNCLE IS DEAD, CHARLEY?” 

‘“YES, DIED YESTERDAY.” 

‘HE WAS A VERY ECCENTRIC OLD FELLOW. DO YOU THINK HE WAS ALTOGETHER 
RIGHT IN HIS HEAD ?” 

‘*WELL—ER—I COULDN’T SAY, YOU KNOW, UNTIL THE WILL IS READ.” 


but, hitherto, with little success. Marriage continues to be well thought of here, and in 
cases where it does not result as harmoniously as might be desired, the disposition has 
usually been to blame the parties rather than the institution. In cases where the failure 
or success of marriage is discussed, care should be taken to compare the married state, not 


with perfect bliss, but with the single state. 
% s * 


i Sapss alleged tendency of British swells to seek their wives in America, and the out- 
spoken doubts of English wives as to the blessedness of their condition, point to the 
same conclusion—that England has something of importance to learn of America as to the 
education and treatment of women. The education that American girls get makes them 
confessedly better companions for the males of their species than British girls, and the 
treatment that American married women receive seems to have made them far more con- 
fident of the success of marriage as an institution than the British matrons. 

Undoubtedly the United States comes the nearest to being Woman's Paradise, and 
the American girl should think a good many times before she consents to settle down for 


life anywhere else than in her own country. cin 
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NOT DANGEROUS. 


i LULU (of Dakota): You are not looking 
quite your usual self to-day, Irene, and 1 see 
you have your arm bandaged ? 
MIss IRENE: Oh, it’s a mere nothing. Simply a 
slight flesh wound, which I received at the Van Dus- 
ter soirée last evening. 


THESE THREE ‘‘SWELLS” ARE ABOUT TO INDULGE IN A 
SUMPTUOUS DINNER. 


EACH ONE WISHES TO PAY THE BILL. SNOBBS, TO DE- 
CIDE THE MATTER, PROPOSES THAT THEY BLINDFOLD THE 
WAITER, AND WHICHEVER HE CATCHES FIRST SHALL FOOT 
THE BILL, AND GIVE HIM A DOLLAR. ALL, INCLUDING THE 
WAITER, AGREE TO THIS, BUT—— 























A PRIVATE REHEARSAL. 


‘“TAKE THE DOG BETWEEN YOUR TEETH, NELLY, AND CLIMB UP!” 





DOING HIM AN INJUSTICE. 


UMLEY (who proposes to “ strike” Brown for twenty dol- 
lars): Brown, I'm in bad shape, and I want you to do me 
a favor. 

BROWN: Anything, Dumley, anything, but lend you money ; 
I’m hard up myself. 

DUMLEY (who sees his case zs hopeless): Brown, did I ask you 
to lend me any money? Did I say asingle word about money? 
The favor I was about to ask is—but never mind—never mind— 
(goes off with a touching atr of having been misjudged). 

















HE HASN'T CAUGHT ANY OF THEM YET. 








- Rieke > 


SAD WASTE OF TIME. 


HERE was a man who had a clock, 

His name was Matthew Meares, 
He wound it nicely every day, 
For many, many years: 
At last his precious timepiece proved 
An eight-day clock to be, 
And a madder*man than Mr. Meares 
I would not wish to see. 

—Jeweler’s Weekly. 


Mrs. VENEERING DE PuysTER (7 bric-a-brac store, to daughter) : 
There is an elegant vase, Clara, and it’s marked only sixty dollars. 
I think I will take it. ( 70 clerk) — What is your lowest price on this 
vase, sir? 

CLERK: Sixty cents, madam. _ - 

DAUGHTER : Come on, ma.— Jexas Sif/tings. 


Dry-Goops CLERK (/0 beautiful customer): ‘‘ Excuse me, but are 
you not Miss Smith ?” 

CUSTOMER (/rigid/y): That is my name, sir. 

CLERK : You were at Saratoga in August ? 

CUSTOMER (hauteur increasing): Yes, sir—I will take twelve 
yards of this piece. 

CLERK : Cash ! — Efoch. 
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OFF the stage as wellas on Mr. Warren won the affection of those 
with whom he came in contact. Not a few stories are told of him 
which show him in the pleasant light of a genial and kindly gentleman, 
and often as a witty one. His retort to a lady who remonstrated 
with him for not going more into society is worth recording : ‘* Why 
should I go about ?” Mr. Warren demanded. ‘‘ Because everybody 
wants to meet you,” was the reply. ‘‘If you would only give us a 
chance we should be delighted to lionize you.” ‘‘Oh, well,” returned 
the comedian, ‘‘it’s much’ better as it is: I never knew of but one 
man who was not spoiled by being lionized.” ‘* Who was that ?” she 
asked. ‘‘ The prophet Daniel.”— Providence Journal. 


On this particular occasion Bill Nye was so very charming that he 
outdid all his previous records. It was, therefore, in a spirit of sin- 
cere-admiration, seasoned, perhaps, with a sense of gratitude, that 
one of the guests turned to Bill’s little daughter and remarked: 
‘* Your papa’s a real funny man, isn’t he?” 

The sweet child suspended active business relations with the pie 
long enough to answer: ‘‘ Yes, papa is always funny when we have 
comp'ny.”— Chicago News. 


‘* How are you getting along with the experimental farm ?” asked 
a member of the board of regents, of a Western agricultural college, 
of the president of the institution. 

‘* First-rate,” replied the president, ‘‘ wheat all killed up and calves 
taught to drink sour milk. I’m having trouble with some of the stu- 
dents, however. They claim that it is too hard work for them to dig 
the great holes necessary in planting the pumpkins.” 

‘* Fire ’em out, Professor, fire’em out!” returnedthe Regent. ‘‘If 
they kick on that, what will they do next fall when they have to dig 
the pumpkins with maybe fifteen or twenty in a hill! "— Z7me. 











The Best} 
Uthity 


STEEL PENS 


IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 

DURABILITY, EVENNESS OF 

POINTS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
SOLD BY 


Stationers and Notion Dealers Everywhere 


Y, 





LADIES’ 





ly outfit FREE. Terms FRE«. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


You can live at home and make more money at wor for us 


4 than at anything e‘ve in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste NEW 


Palmer House, Chicago. 





Noe ae 
‘es . 7 = 
COPYRIGETED. 


CELEBRATED HATS 
AND 

ROUND HATS. 

178 & 180 Fifth Ave., bet. 22d & 23d Sts., 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt St., 

YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


KRAKAUER 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 


19 East 21st St., N. Y. 


2d door East from Broadway. 


With a view of advancing the 
very liberal patronage accorded 
to my Specialty, I would inform 
patrons and the discriminating 
Classes, that on return from my 
annual visit to the most noted 
European Centres of Fashion and 


914 Chestnut St., Phila. | Marts of Choicest Goods, I am 





Quudbo rg, 


PERFUMES 


EDEN 


“LIFE” BINDER, 


CHEAP, STRONG AND 


Will hold 26 Numbers. 


Uailed to any part ofthe Unitea 
States for $1.00, postage free. 


DER OFFICE OF “LIFE,” 
a8 W. 23d Street, New York. 


now prepared fo show designs and 
models in Wraps, Gowns, Jackets 
and styles which cannot be out- 
matched by any one in my line. 


THE blood is the regulator. Regulate the 
Regulator with Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsa- 
parilla. It cures ail impurities. It is the 
largest bottle in the market—120 doses for 
$1. Your druggist sells it. Buy it for your 
family’s benefit as well as your own. 





DURABLE. 


Address : 





a= 


alt SINGER ALE 











and 


Goya Lily. 








C.C.BRIGGS &C 
APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND: :SQUARE- -&--UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 


RA(EFUL DESIGNS ++ SOLID (NSTRUCTION 
ATCHLESS TONE ++ BEAUTIFUL TINISH, 














Redfern 


\ 
\ AUTUMN SEASON, 1888. 


| beeping JOHN REDFERN & SONS 

beg to announce to their lady-patrons that 
they have now completed their range of Models for 
the ensuing season. In addition to those prepared 
by the New York establishment, the branches at 


LONDON, COWES AND PARIS 


have also contributed their latest novelties, making the exhibition 
one of the most complete they have ever given. Their showroom, 
through the recent 


Enlargement of Premises 


is now one of the most spacious in New York, and as the new 
extension gives them additional work and stock rooms, the Messrs. 
Redfern will be enabled to execute all orders entrusted to their 
care with even greater promptitude and dispatch than before. 
Supplementary to the display of the new and 








original models of 
\ GOWNS, COATS, WRAPS & HATS 
ay be a splendid assortment of all the most recent 
Paris and London creations in 


MANTLES. 


A new feature will be the special attention paid 

to orders for 

MOURNING, 
which, in cases of emergency, can be furnished with- 
in twenty-four hours. 

Ladies living at a distance can have sketches of 
the newest design and samples of cloth forwarded 
free by mail. Perfect fit guaranteed in all mail 
orders. 


| FIFTH AVENUE, through to 
1132 Broadway, New York. 


























